THE GIRONDE ATTACKS

beginning, and would remain unto the ends character-
istic of his spoken and written word.

Nevertheless, his reply to Louvet must be counted
among his ablest speeches. It has none of the prolixity
and repetition that mar most of the others and is rela-
tively free from rancour. It was statesmanlike in that
he carefully refrained from making a counter-attack,
evidently striving to appease the situation. When he
concluded, the Plain joined the Mountain and the
galleries in the applause. Louvet demanded that he be
heard in rebuttal, but was shouted down. Barbaroux,
after vain attempts to obtain the floor, presented him-
self at the bar of the accused, so he might be heard,
but was only laughed at for his pains. Louvet, coming
home that night, said to his wife, Ladoiska: "We had
better prepare to go into exile or to mount the scaffold".
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